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DEEP-SEA  FISHING. 


The  general  questions  now  put,  when  accosted  by  such 
as  know  me,  are,  "  Well !  Mr  Dempster,  how  is  the 
Deep-Sea  Fishing  getting  on  now  ?  Where  are  all  the 
fish  gone  to — I  scarcely  ever  see  any  in  the  market — I 
can't  get  fish  cheaper  than  formerly ;  in  fact,  I  pay  more 
for  them  than  I  used  to  do ;  what  is  the  reason,  and, 
how  can  it  be  remedied?"  There  is  nothing  gives  me 
greater  pleasure  than  fully  to  answer  all  such  ques- 
tions, especially  when  at  leisure,  and  having  a  little  time 
on  hand  to  spare ;  but  now-a-days,  time,  I  find,  cannot 
with  impunity  be  unprofitably  employed.  Neither  the 
mechanism  of  the  body,  nor  machinery  of  any  sort,  can 
be  kept  going  without  coin's  value.  To  the  indefati- 
gable, time  is  coin's  value ;  and  to  the  industrious  (unless 
they  be  unfortunate),  time  is  gold.  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  "  How  is  the  Deep-Sea  Fishing  question 
getting  on?"  The  most  ready  way  I  answer  it  is,  to  re- 
fer to  my  newspaper  paragraphs,  headed,  "  Improvements 
of  Trawl-Nets,"  "  Sole  Fish,"  and  "  Rizzar'd  Haddocks/' 
&c.  which  fully  explains  it.  To  the  second  question^ 
"  Where  are  all  the  fish  gone  to  ?"  &c.  I  answer, — There 
are  more  fish  drawn  out  of  the  sea  now  than  ever  there 


were  at  any  former  period ;  but  since  railways  commenced 
running,  the  fish  are  distributed  over  a  much  wider  field. 
The  consequences  are,  there  is  seldom  a  supply  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  of  course  they  must  be  dearer.  The 
third  question,  "  How  can  it  be  remedied  ? "  is  the  one 
where  the  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  rest  in  being  ac- 
complished. I  can  see  no  difficulty,  however,  in  sug- 
gesting a  remedy,  which,  if  it  would  not  altogether  cure 
the  evil  complained  of — "  want  of  a  full  supply" — it 
would  in  a  great  measure  be  the  means  of  bringing  many 
more  fish  into  the  market  than  we  now  do  ;  but  in  mak- 
ing the  suggestion,  I  will  be  treading,  I  suspect,  amongst 
many  tender  prejudices,  that  have  been  long  and  carefully 
nurtured  amongst  more  classes  of  the  human  family  than 
one.  To  undermine  a  monument,  with  a  view  to  let  it 
topple  to  the  ground  at  one  fell  swoop,  must  always  be 
considered  a  more  dangerous  experiment  to  them  that 
makes  it,  than  by  commencing  at  the  top  and  taking  it 
down  stone  by  stone  ;  so  it  is  with  the  felling  of  a  large 
tree  by  cutting  at  its  very  roots ;  still  many  a  tree  is 
felled,  and  the  cutter  down  escapes  free  from  its  fall. 
To  cut  down  trees  of  any  description,  requires  sharp- 
edged  tools ;  and  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  that  stands  in  the  road  towards  improving  our 
fishmarkets,  will  also  require  sharp-edged  argument.  I 
feel  no  hesitation  to  give  it  the  first  blow,  nor  will  I 
hesitate  to  give  it  the  last,  if  such  should  be  required  of 
me.  The  tree  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  I  allude  to, 
that  requires  to  be  cleared  away  before  any  material  im- 
provement can  be  effected  is — "  Abolish  the  Hawking 
System  r  particularly  as  regards  allowing  the  fishermen's 
wives  and  daughters  selling  fish.     There  are  some,  I  have 


little  doubt,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  fisher  class,  will 
immediately,  on  reading  this,  exclaim,  "  What !  abolish 
the  hawking  system !  Do  away  with  the  usefulness  of 
those  industrious  hard-working  women,  who  so  conve- 
niently bring  fish  to  my  very  door  every  morning ;  and 
I  have  no  trouble  in  sending  a  servant  to  market  to  buy 
fish.  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  Where  can  be  the  im- 
provement effected  there  ?  Whilst  the  fisherwomen  them- 
selves, when  they  hear  it,  would  outrageously  fly  in  the 
face  of  any  such  measure,  swear  it  was  downright  tyranny 
and  treachery  to  prevent  them  from  selling  fish.  "  Gae  wa, 
gae  wa!"  they  would  say,  "  we  dinna  want  ony  o'  your 
improvements ;  we  are  very  w^eel  content  as  we  are ;  the 
woman  that  canna  work  for  a  man  is  no  worth  one." 
Poor  deluded  creatures,  such  is  a  part  of  their  creed. 
The  idea  is  instilled  into  their  minds  when  young,  and  it 
grows  up  with  them  to  old  age.  But  the  adage  must  be 
reversed  before  any  general  improvement  can  go  on 
amongst  the  fishers.  It  must  be,  "  The  man  that  cannot 
work  for  a  woman,  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  one." 
Whilst  writing  in  this  strain,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  fishermen's  wives  and  daughters  are  to  be  exempted 
entirely  from  working.  Of  course  they  will  have  their 
household  duties  to  perform ;  the  comforts  of  their  hus- 
bands and  families  to  attend  to,  &c.,  and  that,  in  my  be- 
lief, under  a  properly  regulated  system,  is  nearly  all  that 
would  be  required  of  them.  Whilst  arguing  on  im- 
provements in  our  white  fisheries,  the  remark  has  often 
been  made — "  How  is  it  the  fishmongers  do  not  take  up 
the  subject,  and  bring  forward  improvements  ?  It  is  more 
their  duty  to  do  so  than  yours-"  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark is  very  obvious,  and  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
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of  the  abolition  of  hawking ;  because,  if  there  were  less 
hawking,  there  would  be  more  fishmongers.  The  pro- 
babilities would  then  be,  a  Fishmonger's  Society  would 
be  formed,  and  carry  forward  improvements  in  the  same 
way  as  are  done  in  London,  by  embarking  the  profits 
realised  from  sales  of  fish,  to  improve  the  fish  trade.  I 
suppose  it  is  purely  in  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  fishmongers  here  that  no  society  has  been  formed  ere 
now.  Reflecting  upon  my  suggestions  to  exclude  the 
fishermen's  wives  and  daughters  from  selling  fish,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  white  fish 
sold  by  them,  are  not  the  produce  of  their  own  male  rela- 
tives. If  that  was  the  case,  perhaps  the  idea  of  interfering 
might  be  considered  injudicious.  But  the  fact  is  the 
contrary.  The  hardy  fishermen  who  go  to  sea,  when 
weather  permits,  to  provide  the  article,  are  the  very  men 
who  receive  the  least  profit  for  their  labour.  They  are 
screwed  down  to  the  lowest  farthing  by  the  hawkers. 
The  hawkers  in  retailing  make  a  tolerable  profit,  so  much 
so,  that  they  are  enabled  to  keep  many  of  their  male  re- 
latives at  home  in  idleness  when  they  prefer  it,  and  it  is 
very  sorrowful  to  see  too  many  do  so.  There  are,  too, 
what  I  consider  to  be  solid  reasons  why  the  fisherwomen 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  fish.  The  one  is,  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  would  be  more  justly  distributed  betwixt 
family  and  family,  that  is,  the  family  who  produced  at 
sea,  would  retail  to  the  family  who  retailed  on  shore. 
The  whole  profits  to  be  derived  on  fish  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  should  not  be  altogether  monopolised 
by  one  class  or  family.  The  other  reason  is,  when  the 
idlers  knew  they  had  not  their  females'  labour  to  depend 
upon,  but  vice  versa,  they  would  go  to  sea  and  catch  fish, 


and  thereby  many  more  fish  would  be  brought  to  mar- 
ket. The  demand  would  be  better  supplied,  and  the 
prices  would  be  lessened.  For  some  such  reason  as  I 
have  assigned  for  the  abolition  of  the  hawking  system,  I 
believe  that  females  were  prevented  from  going  down 
coal-pits  to  work,  as  they  kept  their  males  in  idleness 
above  ground.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  colliers' 
case  was  not  so  bad  as  the  fishers.  Whilst  the  female 
laboured  in  the  pit,  she  was  producing  towards  the  na- 
tional wealth  to  support  her  dependant ;  but  the  hawkers 
only  sell  the  produce  of  others  productions  to  support 
their  pensioners ;  so  that  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
public  have  got  many  more  pensioners  to  support  than  as 
'yet  they  have  much  idea  of.  Fish  in  this  country  cannot 
be  considered  dear  as  purchased  from  the  real  producers, 
as  the  nature  of  their  calling,  the  hardships  encountered 
whilst  procuring  fish,  deserves  a  fair  reward.  But  they 
may  be  considered  dear  as  sold  by  the  hawkers,  when  the 
profits  realized  go  to  uphold  a  system  so  unsatisfactory.  If 
the  idlers  were  to  pursue  their  proper  calling,  and  keep 
their  females  at  home,  they  would  produce  wealth  to  the 
nation,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  act  the  more 
natural  part  assigned  to  mankind.  But  to  allow  their 
females  to  work  for  them,  by  hawking  about  other  men's 
produce,  whilst  they  remain  at  home  absorbing  the 
nation's  wealth ! — It  will  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find  any 
parallel  case  where  females  are  so  devoted  to  their  lords 
and  masters,  independent  of  the  obloquy  such  devoted- 
ness  entails  on  the  latter. 

From  the  scarcity  of  labour  necessarily  required  afloat, 
for  fully  and  regularly  to  supply  the  demand  for  fish  on 
shore,  the  amount  of  capital  lost  to  the  country  must  be 
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very  considerable ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
munity voluntarily  tax  themselves  to  support  a  system, 
the  effects  of  which  are  to  prevent  the  necessary  labour 
required,  which  would  more  fully  supply  the  demand, 
lessen  the  prices,  improve  the  fisheries,  and  add  to  the 
nation's  wealth.  How  such  apparent  anomalies,  when 
looked  into,  will  be  considered  anything  else  than  rank 
absurdities,  as  yet  appears  to  me  rather  problematical. 

H.  DEMPSTER. 

April,  1849. 
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